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lran Deadlock 
Nears an End 


Asian Country Seems Ready 
to Settle Its Oil Dispute 
with Great Britain 


NE of the world’s largest indus- 
trial plants, after standing idle 
for more than three years, is now pre- 
paring to resume work. Since July 
1951, because of a Britisn-Iranian oil 
dispute, the huge Abadan petroleum 
refinery in Iran has been closed down 
to a tiny fraction of its fuli capacity. 
Today, though, the dispute is nearly 
settled. Soon, if present plans go 
through, Abadan will again be taking 
oil in great quantity from Iran’s rich 
fields, and shipping out millions of 
tons of petroleum products to the mar- 
kets of the world. 

Solution of the long Iranian oil 
deadlock is important for several rea- 
sons: 

First, petroleum sales will bring des- 
perately needed revenues into Iran’s 
national treasury. 

Second, Iranian fields will again be 
thrown open to help meet the ever- 
growing oil needs of the free world. 

Third, Iran now demonstrates—by 
reachihg an agreement with a group 
of U. S., British, and other western oil 
companies—that she is willing to co- 
operate with America and the non- 
communist European nations. For a 
while, it appeared that she might at 
any moment collapse into the arms of 
Soviet Russia. 

In this article we shall examine Iran 
and her position in world affairs. As 

(Continued on page 2) 
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DOES UNCLE SAM check closely enough on spending by candidates and parties in election campaigns? 


High Cost of Running for Office 


Increased Spending 


Good Government, 


ONEY is flowing freely in this 
fall’s political campaign. Both 
Republicans and Democrats are out 
to win the November elections. Each 
party feels that a successful campaign 
will require large-scale spending. 
The recent primary election in 
Texas gives an idea of the financial 
scale on which major parties operate 
today. Each of two candidates for the 
Democratic nomination for governor 
in Texas formally reported expendi- 
tures of more than $200,000. The 
New York Times said it was generally 
estimated that, “with activities of sup- 
porting groups and individuals, their 
actuai campaign outlays (totaled) well 
over one million dollars each.” 


in Political Campaigns Is Regarded as Threat to 


and Many Americans Call for Effective Controls. 


The high cost of campaigning for 
public office is today an accepted fact 
in American politics. Campaigning in 
1954 is a far cry from a century ago 
when all a candidate needed was “a 
good horse, a cleared field, and a stump 
to stand on.” 

The sheer growth in population is 
one reason why campaigning has be- 
come so costly. A candidate for state 
or national office may send letters to 
thousands of voters. He must travel 
a good deal. Costs for transportation, 
printing, postage, and office help all 
mount up. 

The biggest factor in boosting cam- 
paign spending is probably the wide- 
spread use of radio and television. 








HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


EDEN GETS THE CREDIT 


British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden is the man who got negotiations 
for the armament of West Germany 
back on the track—after talks were 


halted by France. Eden, who may be- 
come Prime Minister when Churchill 
retires, made a rapid trip around Eu- 
rope to get agreement on the nine- 
power conference on German arma- 
ment (see page 4 story). 


NEW CARS COMING 


Auto manufacturers will start show- 
ing 1955 models soon. Some striking 
changes in body styles and mechanical 
equipment are expected. Chevrolet 
and Plymouth, it is reported, will offer 
8-cylinder motors for the first time. 
Ford, producer of V-8’s since 1932, 
will turn out an engine with increased 
horsepower. 


AIR BASES IN SPAIN 


Just a year ago, after much debate, 
Spain agreed to let us maintain air 
bases on Spanish soil. Spaniards were 


to build them, but Madrid reports that 
bids for construction were ‘received 
only recently. 


UPWARDS TO THE SKY 


The New York Central System of 
railways hopes to build the world’s 
tallest-skyscraper in New York City. 
According to preliminary plans, it 
would have 80 regular floors plus a 
600-foot observation-television tower, 
making it 1,600 feet high. It would 
top. the present tallest building—Em- 
pire State—by 128 feet. Empire is 
102 stories and reaches upwards for 
1,472 feet, counting a TV tower. 

(Tallest structure, not a building, 
is a 1,572-foot television tower being 
completed in Oklahoma.) 


DON’T TRUST REDS 


The Soviet Union is trying to get 
poorer countries in the United Nations 
to accept Russian help in building 
factories and improving agriculture. 
Only India and Burma, however, have 
thus far agreed to use Russian techni- 
cians. Most UN members seem afraid 


to accept Soviet aid for fear of its lead- 
ing to communist domination. In con- 
trast, more than 60 nations and terri- 
tories have accepted U. S. help. It 
would appear, therefore, that we are 
trusted to a far greater extent by the 
rest: of the world than is Russia. 


HOMES ON WHEELS 


Trailers are “Home, Sweet Home” 
today for 2 million or more Americans. 
Before World War II, trailers were 
used largely by vacationists for only 
a few months a year. Now, probably 
over half of the rolling bungalows are 
year-round residences for workers, 
military personnel, and their families. 


FEWER U. S. FARMERS 


Only 21,890,000 people—750,000 
fewer than a year ago—now live on 
U. S. farms, the Census Bureau esti- 
mates. The decline in rural popula- 
tion has been going on for years. Two 
major reasons are these: Machines 
have reduced the need for agricultural 
workers, and many farm youths have 
been attracted by life in the cities. 


Nearly all candidates use these medi- 
ums, but to do-so is costly. Fifteen 
minutes of evening time on a TV sta- 
tion in a large city may cost $1,000. 

It is hardly surprising, then, that 
political spending in recent campaigns 
has climbed to new heights. In the 
1952 election contest, parties and can- 
didates in races for Congress and the 
Presidency reported they spent 23 
million dollars. Republicans reported 
spending 13.8 million doliars, and 
Democrats reported spending 6.2 mil- 
lions. The remainder was_ spent 
mainly by labor groups and minor 
parties. 

Total spending this year will not run 
as high as it did in 1952, since the 
latter year saw a Presidential race in 
addition to congressional and local 
contests. The 1954 campaign may, 
however, set a spending record for 
mid-term balloting. Such a prospect 
is d’sturbing to many Americans. 

The evils of large-scale, political 
spending have been pointed out many 
times. Such spending gives an unfair 
advantage to those who either possess 
wealth or have the financial support of 
rich individuals. In the latter case, 
the danger is that the successful candi- 
date may be influenced—consciously or 
unconsciously—to support measures 
which are favored by big campaign 
contributors but which may not_be in 
the public interest. 

Therefore, many people believe that 
the more campaign spending can be 
held down, the freer successful candi- 
dates will be to carry out the wishes 
of all the people they represent. It is 
better, according to this point of view, 
for a candidate to be supported by 
many small contributions than by a 
few large ones. 

A number of laws exist to govern 
campaign contributions. The two 
major pieces of legislation are the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, 
and the Hatch Act of 1939. 

Among other things, the Federal 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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lran’s Oil May Soon Flow 


(Continued from page 1) 


a beginning, let’s look at the recent 
oil controversy. 

The petroleum fields of southern 
Iran—some of the richest anywhere on 
earth—were for many years leased to 
a British firm known as the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. This firm, con- 
trolled by the British government, 
developed a tremendous Iranian oil 
industry. It lifted Iran to fourth place 
among all petroleum-producing na- 
tions. At Abadan it built and oper- 
ated the world’s largest refinery. 

But the Iranian people became ex- 
tremely resentful toward England. 
They didn’t think the Anglo-Iranian 
company was paying enough for their 
oil. Other foreign firms, they knew, 
were paying higher rates for petro- 
leum found in such countries as Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and Venezuela. More- 
over, the Iranians simply didn’t like 
having their nation’s greatest indus- 
try dominated by foreigners. They 
wanted to control it themselves. 

Mohammed Mossadegh, a bitter op- 
ponent of the British, became Iran’s 
Prime Minister in the spring of 1951. 
Under his leadership, the government 
seized all oil properties that had been 
in the hands of the Anglo-Iranian firm. 
Iran announced that she would operate 
the petroleum industry by herself. 
She failed at this for two reasons. 


The Reasons 


First, she didn’t have enough engi- 
neers and technicians to run a huge 
oil enterprise successfully. 

Second, Britain exerted strong pres- 
sure to prevent most other nations 
from buying the petroleum that Iran 
had hoped to sell. Mossadegh found 
almost no foreign markets for his oil. 
There wasn’t even much demand for 
it within Iran’s own borders. That 
nation—having little machinery—isn’t 
a big petroleum user. 

Production at the Abadan refinery 
dropped to about one twelfth of its 
normal rate, or less. Shipments of 
petroleum abroad fell to nearly noth- 
ing, which was serious in view of the 
fact that oil products had formerly 
provided most of Iran’s exports. 

At first it was feared that many 
countries which had been buying pe- 
troleum from Iranian wells would have 
a hard time filling their needs else- 
where. Very little trouble developed 


on this point, however. Other oil-pro- 
ducing nations boosted their output to 
close the gap. 

The worst hardship was for Iran 


herself. The petroleum industry, when 
in operation, had employed thousands 
of Iranian workers. Payments from 
the Anglo-Iranian oil company had ac- 
counted for about 40 per cent of 
the government’s total revenues. Oil 
money had paid for a large share of 
Iran’s purchases from abroad. 

When the petroleum industry was 
shut down, large numbers of oil field 
and refinery employes were put out of 
work. The government, with its oil 
revenues gone, could do little toward 
carrying out the welfare programs 
that Iran’s impoverished people 
needed. The nation’s purchases of 
goods from abread had to be cut by 
about 30 per cent. 

As such troubles grew, Mossadegh 
lost much of the popularity that he had 
once enjoyed. For enough support to 
stay in power, he had to rely heavily 
on the communists—though he was no 
communist himself. They helped him, 
apparently because they thought his 
policies were weakening Iran to the 
point where Red leaders would soon be 
able to seize control. 

Finally, just as the nation appeared 
to be falling into Red hands, Mossa- 
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PETROLEUM EXPERTS inspect Abadan, the huge Iranian oil refinery 


Zahedi has now been Prime Minister 
for about 13 months. During this pe- 
riod he has been working hard to es- 
tablish more friendly relations with 
the western countries, to get Iran’s 
oil industry back in operation, to 
strengthen the nation’s armed forces, 
and to get started on a large-scale 
effort for improvement of the people’s 
living conditions. 
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IRAN AND HER NEIGHBORS. Most of Iran’s 20 million people are Moslems, 
and nearly all of them live by farming and livestock raising. Iran and Soviet 
Russia are the only two countries bordering on the Caspian Sea. 


degh was overthrown by an anti-com- 
munist army officer—Major General 
Fazlollah Zahedi. Iran’s Shah, Mo- 
hammed Riza Pahlevi, appointed Za- 
hedi to replace Mossadegh as Prime 
Minister in August 1953. Violence and 
bloodshed broke out in the capital city, 
Tehran, when the general tried to take 
office. But the turmoil ended, after 
several days, with Zahedi in full con- 
trol and Mossadegh in jail. 





UNITED PRESS 


SHAH MOHAMMED RIZA PAHLEVI of Iran and his Queen 


This summer the Zahedi government 
drew up an oil agreement with a group 
of businessmen from four western na- 
tions. Here is how this agreement, 
if carried through as expected, will 
work: 

Iran will continue to own all oil 
properties and facilities within her 
borders. Eight big western companies, 
though, will operate the Abadan re- 
finery and most of the oil fields, under 
contract with Iran. These eight in- 
clude Britain’s Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, five American firms, one Dutch 
company, and one French. 

The foreign companies will keep 
half the profits resulting from their 
work, and Iran’s government will re- 
ceive the other half. The Anglo-Ira- 
nian Oil Company will be paid—partly 
by the seven other petroleum firms and 
partly by the Iranians—for losses -it 
has suffered in Iran’ during recent 
years. 

As we go to press, it is predicted 
that this agreement will soon be ap- 
proved by the Iranian parliament. One 
of the men who helped to negotiate the 
new pact was Herbert Hoover, Jr., son 
of the former U. S. President. Mr. 
Hoover, a geologist, worked as special 
representative of President Eisen- 
hower. 


Shortly after the oil agreement was 
drawn up, Iranian Prime Minister Za- 
hedi announced plans for a big, five- 
year program of national development 
and improvement. He expects to fi- 
nance it partly with oil money and 
partly with loans that his government 
hopes to obtain from the United 
States. Zahedi wants to boost Iran’s 
farm output, conduct explorations for 
new sources of mineral wealth, build 
roads, erect dams for irrigation and 
electric power, and carry out various 
other projects. 

It remains to be seen how well these 
long-range efforts will turn out. One 
thing is certain, though—Iran has tre- 
mendous need of such a program. 

This Middle Eastérn country has 
about 20 million people, living in an 
area somewhat larger than Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado 
combined. Nomadic mountain and des- 
ert tribesmen account for about a fifth 
of the population. Farmers make up 
two thirds of it, and most of them are 
impoverished. 

At least half of Iran’s farmers pos- 
sess no land at all, but must rent their 
ground and must pay a major part of 
their earnings to wealthy, city-dwell- 
ing landlords. Farm workers gen- 
erally live in hovels of dried mud, and 
are so plagued with diseases that it 
is hard for them to do a full day’s 
work. * Hardly any of them can read 
or write. They use extremely primi- 
tive tools for cultivating the soil, and 
—with their ancient network of hand- 
dug irrigation tunnels—they fight a 
never-ending battle against drought. 


Small Output 


During 1952, Iranians produced the 
equivalent. of 66 dollars’ worth of 
goods and services for every man, 
woman, and child of their population. 
Americans, in that same year, pro- 
duced over 33 times as much per per- 
son. 

Over a considerable period of time, 
our nation has been trying to help Iran 
make headway against her vast eco- 
nomic and social problems. We gave 
some assistance even during the Mos- 
sadegh regime, and have been working 
still more closely with Prime Minister 
Zahedi. Our aid has been of three 
major kinds: 

First, we have furnished money to 
help the Zahedi government meet its 
expenses while working out a solu- 
tion to the oil dispute. 

Second, we have sent weapons and 
instructors to help modernize and 
strengthen the Iranian army. 
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Third, there are about 300 U. S. 
experts and technicians working to 
help the Iranians establish health 
clinics, train teachers for native 
schools, develop better farming meth- 
ods, and make other kinds of improve- 
ments. Most of the American advisers 
are employes of our federal govern- 
ment, but some are sent by colleges 
and other institutions. 

The Shah, who has been one of 
Tran’s largest landholders, has begun 
dividing up his estates among the ten- 
ants who farm them. But the new 
owners need help and advice in setting 
up cooperative organizations to take 
eare of irrigation and various other 
needs. This is one of the jobs on 
which farm experts from America 
have been working. . 

There is a good chance that Iran 
will keep on cooperating with the 
West, if she can do it without feeling 
that she is being subjected to pressure 
or domination. Eventually she may 
join with nearby countries, such as 
Turkey and Pakistan, in a Middle 
Eastern anti-Soviet defense pact. 

Russia would like to control Iran 
because of the smaller nation’s oil re- 
sources and its strategic position. If 
the Soviet Union held Iran, then Mos- 
cow-dominated territory would stretch 
completely across western Asia from 








UNITED STATES: 3,022,387 SQ. Mi. 
IRAN: 634,413 SQ. Mi. 
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the Arctic almost to the tropics. But 
it is believed that Prime Minister 
Zahedi—with western help—will do 
his best to keep Iran out of Russia’s 
grasp. 

Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi is 
another figure who exerts much in- 
fluence toward keeping Iran lined up 
with anti-communist countries. This 
34-year-old monarch is deeply inter- 
ested in his people’s welfare and his 
nation’s progress. Iran might have 
gone into Moscow’s fold last year if 
the Shah had not taken steps to re- 
move Mossadegh from the office of 
Prime Minister and replace him with 
Zahedi. American and other western 
leaders were pleased with the king’s 
action. Pahlevi, who visited the 


United States five years ago, is re- 
garded as a good friend of this 
country. 
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THREE LIONS 


IRANIAN mother and child 
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GEESE in V-formation migrating southward to winter homes 








Science in the News 








HIS month and next, hundreds of 

thousands of birds will be winging 
their way south to spend the winter 
in warmer climates either in this coun- 
try or below its borders. More than 
100 species will leave Canada and the 
U. S. to winter in the West Indies. 

This annual migration has been a 
source of wonder to bird experts for 
many years, and much remains to be 
learned about it. While scientists un- 
derstand why Northern Hemisphere 
birds fly south in the fall—to assure 
themselves of food and more favorable 
climate—they do not understand why 
the birds don’t just stay in the warmer 
climates the whole year. 

Certain experts say the birds merely 
like to travel and go north to take 
advantage of the food there for a few 
months. Others think the birds origi- 
nally came from the north and their 
spring flight is a return to their 
original home. 

From years of banding birds, sci- 
entists have known where most birds 
come from and where they go. But 
the tremendous distances covered by 


certain birds and how they find their 
way is still a mystery. The Arctic 
tern, for instance, flies 12,000 miles 
to reach his summer home, and the 
Pacific golden plover goes from Alaska 
to New Zealand, about 7,800 miles 
away. The ruby-throated humming- 
bird, smallest of all birds—it is about 
the size of a large moth—flies 500 
miles across the Gulf of Mexico from 
the Gulf states to Yucatan, Mexico. 

Many of the migrating birds are 
young and have never been over the 
route before, but still they do not get 
lost. Frequently, they fly apart from 
older birds that might guide them. 

Just what determines when birds 
start on their way north or south has 
yet to be decided. One school of 
thought is that birds leave for the 
north when they are ready for breed- 
ing, and then start south again when 
they have reared their young and had 
a period of rest. The interesting fact 
is that each species of bird, some time 
during September or October, starts 
south on almost the same date every 
year. 








Our Readers Say— 








I don’t think we should trade with com- 
munist countries. On the other hand, I 
don’t believe we have a right to inter- 
fere with the efforts of friendly nations 
to exchange goods with the Reds. After 
all, these countries badly need such trade 
to earn their livelihood. Of course, we 
and our allies should cooperate in pre- 
venting the shipment of goods of mili- 
tary value across the Iron Curtain. 

HOWARD HOPPER, 
Pasco, Washington 


* 


I believe the UN is making some prog- 
ress in getting the world’s nations to 
work for peace. At least, it has been 
able to get leaders of most countries to 
sit down together to talk over global 
problems. So long as we can talk over 
these issues, there is always hope that 
a lasting peace can be achieved. 


Mary GRACE EVERTs, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


The best way for us to understand 
world problems is to study current events 
in school. We can’t t a thorough 
grasp of current problems merely by 
reading newspapers or listening to radio 
and TV newscasts. We need to know 
the significance of events and their in- 
terpretation which we can get only in 
Special school courses. 

Mary KLANKE, 
Onstead, Michigan 


Auto accidents involving young people 
can be reduced by (1) setting up driver- 
training courses in all high schools; (2) 
putting young drivers through rigid 
tests before granting them licenses to 
drive; and (3) providing for regular 
safety checkups of all vehicles on the 
road, Dick THOMAs, 

Lyons, Michigan 


* 


I believe that West Germany, rather 
than France, ought to be given the lead- 
ing role in building up Europe’s defenses. 
France has always been known for her 
perfumes, fashions, and other luxuries of 
life, while Germany is historically a na- 
tion skilled as a military leader. 


ROSEMARY DOUGHARTY, 
Richmond, Virginia 


* 


Our class ‘debated the question of 
whether or not we should admit Red 
China to the UN. After the debate was 
over, the entire class agreed that the 
big Asian communist land should be 
barred from the world orgznization. The 
discussion helped us to gain a better 
understanding of this global problem. 

MILDRED C. Moore, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


* 


(Address letters to this column to 
Readers Say—AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. Only lately have his political at- 
tacks been virulent (vir’i-lent). (a) 
reasonable (b) restrained (c) evident 
(d) bitter. 

2. They were expatriates (éks-pa’‘tri- 
its). (a) unpatriotic persons (b) 
spies (c) criminals (d) exiles. 

3. The chairman ruled that some 
of the testimony was extraneous (éks- 
tra’né-us). (a) not essential (b) false 
(c) given too late (d) not to be heard. 

4. The generals were worried about 
the contiguous (kon-tig’i-us) areas. 
(a) contagious (b) adjacent (c) 
poorly armed (d) rear. 

5. They had complaints about his 
diction (dik’shun). (a) dress (b) 
manner of speech (c) careless writing 
(d) behavior. 

6. The death of their leader left 
them with consternation (k6n-stér-ni’- 
shun). (a) no funds (b) joy (c) hard 
decisions (d) dismay. 

7. They say the incumbents (in- 
kiim’bents) have the edge over their 
opponents in congressional elections. 
(a) present office-holders (b) wealth- 
ier candidates (c) good speakers (d) 
party regulars. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the last name of the Iranian 
Prime Minister who was sent to jail after 
leading a revolt against his Shah. 

1. Almost all Iranians are followers 
of the — religious faith. 

2. Last name of a former President’s 
son, who helped to settle the quarrel over 
oil between Iran and England. 


3. Iran and the Soviet Union both have 
coasts along the inland _______ Sea. 








4. Settlement of the Iranian oil dispute 


lessened the danger that Iran would 
turn to —. for trade. 
5.. Premier ____.______ is executive 


head of Iran’s government. 


. —_ ______. generally is consid- 
ered to be the largest oil refinery in the 
world. 

Ts nintiniienpiiniies We See enna, 

. —__ _________. and Iran agreed that 
U. S. and other foreign companies may 
share in operation of the Abadan oil re- 
finery, which formerly was controlled 
by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company alone. 

9. Shah 
of Iran. 


is the monarch 
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Last Week 


HoriZonTAL: Anti-Red laws. VERTI- 
CAL: 1. Korea; 2. Control; 3. Atomic; 4. 
China; 5. Cyprus; 6. Lodge; 7. Federal; 
8. Laos; 9. Burma; 10. New Guinea; 
11. Israel. 
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Term in the News 


SEATO. The Southeast Asian Treaty 
Organization is made up of the United 
States, Britain, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, Thailand, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines. These 8 countries 
agree to work together on defense 
matters in case of trouble in the Pa- 
cific area. The SEATO agreement is 
also called the Manila Pact in honor 
of the Philippine capital in which it 
was signed. News writers use the 
two terms interchangeably. 

Our State Department officials, 
however, prefer the term Manila Pact 
in describing the defense system. They 
point out that the Pacific setup should 
not be given a name similar to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
For unlike NATO, the Pacific agree- 
ment does not provide for a standing 
defense force under a unified military 
command. 


“As Maine Goes .. .” 


In efforts to predict the outcome 
of this fall’s elections, Republicans 
and Democrats alike are making use 
of an old saying: “As Maine goes, so 
goes the nation.” 

The Pine Tree State, as we know, 
leads the country by going to the 
polls in September. Hence, it is some--- 
times looked upon as a_ political 
weather vane, giving an early indica- 
tion of how the rest of the nation will 
vote in November. As such, Maine has 
not always proved to be reliable. 

In the state’s election race held ear- 
lier this month, Democrat Edmund 
Muskie won an upset victory for gov- 
ernor over Republican Burton Cross, 
who has been serving in that office. 
It was the first time Maine, a tradi- 
tionally Republican state, elected a 
Democratic governor since 1934. 

All GOP candidates for Congress, 
meanwhile, won out over their Demo- 
cratic opponents. They are Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith and Represent- 
atives Robert Hale, Charles Nelson, 
and Clifford McIntire. 

The Democrats point to the Maine 
elections and say: “Our unexpected 
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at least one trip to Mecca during his lifetime. 
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ADE- 
NAUER of West Germany. His party 
lost ground in a recent state election. 


victory in the state’s gubernatorial 
race shows the voters want a change. 
People are swinging away from the 
GOP in favor of the Democrats.” 

Republicans disagree. They con- 
tend: “Maine voters, by sending an 
all-Republican team to Congress, 
showed that they want to keep the 
GOP in control of our national gov- 
ernment. Purely state problems de- 
feated Governor Cross.” 


Germany’s Defense Role 


Allied officials are worried about a 
recent development in West Germany. 
There, voters of a north German area, 
Schleswig-Holstein, turned against 
Chancellor Adenauer’s Christian Dem- 
ocrats in a state election held earlier 
this month. Adenauer, West Ger- 
many’s top leader, made his policies 
of close cooperation with the Allies 
on defense and other matters a prin- 
cipal issue of the contest. 

A year ago, Schleswig-Holstein sup- 
ported Adenauer by a two-to-one mar- 
gin. This year, the Socialists, who 
oppose Adenauer’s foreign policies and 
want further peace talks with Russia, 
polled more votes than did the Chris- 
tian Democrats. 

Meanwhile, Adenauer, British For- 


The Story of the W 


eign Minister Anthony Eden, French 
Premier Pierre Mendes-France, and 
other western officials are working on 
new defense plans for Europe. They 
are searching for an alternative to 
the European Defense Community 
plan for a six-nation army, including 
French and German troops. EDC was 
voted down by France’s parliament. 

Eden has been lining-up support for 
a proposed alliance of Britain, France, 
West Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg under the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
As of this writing, all nations of this 
group except France have agreed to 
the plan. 

Secretary of State Dulles recently 
made a special trip to see Adenauer, 
Eden, and other top European officials 
to discuss defense problems. He made 
the trip, the State Department says, 
largely to impress Europe with the 
urgent need for speedy action on a 
defense system to replace the rejected 
EDC plan. 

Dulles, Eden, ana other top western 
leaders are scheduled to get together 
for a nine-power conference in London 
this week. The important parley will 
include the seven members of Eden’s 
proposed European alliance, Canada, 
and the United States. 

Some of the big questions now be- 
fore the Allied leaders are these: Does 
Adenauer’s election setback mean his 
policies are losing support among the 
German people? Or was it caused 
by local issues? Will Adenauer, Eden, 
Mendes-France, and other western 
leaders succeed in hammering out a 
defense system for Europe agreeable 
to all of them? If so, will the French 
and the German people go along with 
such a plan? 


Athlete from Iran 


Anyone curious about sports in Iran 
(see article on page 1) need only con- 
sult with a husky, U. S. Army private 
stationed in Washington, D. C. He 
is Ali Abdoh, a native of Iran and 
an amazing athlete. 

Ali is an expert at the sports of his 
native country. He is a rugged con- 


Only Moslems—about 90,000 of them—live in Mecca. 





WIDE WORLD 


MOSLEMS on a pilgrimage to Mecca, birthplace of Mohammed, founder of their religion. Every Moslem tries to make 


The ancient city is in Saudi Arabia, about 45 miles from the Red Sea. 
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ALI ABDOH, Iranian athletic star 


testant in soccer, basketball, boxing, 
and wrestling. He claims Iranian rec- 
ords in high jumping and bicycle rac- 
ing. His most emazing feat, though, 
is as a “one-man team” in volleyball. 

In volleyball, six players ordinarily 
make up a team. The players hit an 
inflated ball back and forth across a 
net eight feet high. Each team tries 
to keep the ball from touching the 
ground within its court, which is 30 
feet square. 

Ali plays the game alone without a 
partner. Since joining the U. S. Army, 
he has beaten six Army teams all by 
himself. Each was the championship 
team of its post. Ali is permitted 
three volleys—just like a six-man team 
—when the ball is on his side of the 
net. 

The most amazing thing about his 
feat is the way he defends against the 
opposing team’s shots. He says he 
can “feel” where his opponents are 
going to hit the ball, and is usually 
there to retrieve it before the ball 
touches the ground. Newspapermen 


who have seen the young Iranian in ac-° 


tion call him an “‘athletic genius.” 


At a Glance 


Jobs for Americans are expected to 
be a little more plentiful this fall than 
they were last spring and summer, 
according to the Departments of Labor 
and Commerce. All told, there are 
somewhat more than 3 million jobless 
persons in the country today—about 
a million more than there were a year 
ago at this time. 

The Soviets, for the first time since 
World War II, are telling their people 
how to prepare for possible air raids. 
Up to this time, Red officials have not 
let the public in on government air 
defense programs. 

Capitol Hill is a relatively quiet 
place just now. Most lawmakers are 
either in their home states campaign- 
ing for re-election, or on study tours 
abroad. Painters, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, and other craftsmen are 
getting the halls of Congress ready for 
the next meeting of the lawmakers. 

The United States will be host to 
600 educators from 60 countries dur- 
ing the next 12 months. Visiting 
teachers and school officials will spend 
from a few weeks to a year observing 
our way of life and our educational 
system. 

Mother Nature has been on a ram- 
page this fall. New England and other 
Atlantic coast areas have been hit by 
wild hurricanes. An earthquake in 
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North Africa’s Algeria smashed a city 
and killed 1,700 people. In Japan, a 
typhoon cut a wide swath of destruc- 
tion across the island nation. 


A Conestoga Rides Again 


Letters from certain cities in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia will be a 
little slower than usual in arriving— 
but the senders won’t mind a bit. To 
celebrate the way mail was carried 
years ago, the Post Office Department 
arranged for an old Conestoga wagon 
to carry messages between Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and Wheeling, West 
Virginia. The two-week trip was to 
have ended yesterday. 

People of certain Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia towns couldn’t believe 
their eyes when they saw the old 
Conestoga wagon rumble over their 
streets. Drawn by six husky horses, 
the wagon was an attraction wherever 
it went. Its body is painted a deep 
blue, and its wheels are bright red. 
The rounded canvas top is white. 

Before the coming of railroads, the 
Conestogas hauled most of the freight 
that did not move by water. They 
were built strong to take plenty of 
hard wear, for roads were very poor 
in those days. The ends were higher 
than the middle to keep loads from 
spilling when the wagon went up or 
down steep grades. The wheels were 
broad so they would not sink easily 
into the mud. The first Conestogas 
were built in Pennsylvania. 


Indochina’s Troubles 


Last week, the free world kept a 
worried eye on the French-supervised 
Indochinese lands of Laos and Viet 
Nam, as conditions there appeared to 
reach a new crisis stage. In Laos, 
communist terrorists killed the land’s 
defense chief and wounded its foreign 
minister. In Viet Nam, political dif- 
ferences between government officials 
and army officers threatened to break 
out into open conflict. 

In the light of these developments, 
we and our allies are now asking the 
following questions: Have the Reds 





decided to make an attempt to seize 
control of all Indochina without fur- 
ther delay? If so, will the opposing 
noncommunist groups in Viet Nam 
settle their differences and combine 
forces in the struggle against their 
common enemy before it is too late? 


Campaign Guns Boom 


Election campaign speeches fill the 
air as the Republicans and Democrats 
shift their 1954 contest for votes into 
high gear. Both parties are planning 
extensive TV and radio programs and 
speaking tours for their top officials 
in an effort to win support at the polls 
in the November 2 elections. 

President Eisenhower and Vice 
President Nixon are scheduled to make 
a nation-wide television appearance 
next October 8 in a gigantic GOP 
rally. The President also plans cam- 
paign appearances in New York City, 
Los Angeles, and elsewhere. 

Nixon has just stumped a number 
of midwestern states, and will make 
additional campaign speeches in com- 
munities along the eastern seaboard. 
He plans to appear in support of most 
Republican congressmen who are up 
for election this fall. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Mrs. Black: “I’m afraid our son is 
really lazy. He gets the little boy next 
door to do all his work.” 

Mr. Black: “That’s not laziness—that’s 
executive ability. ” 


* 


Willie: “Dad what’s strategy?” 
Dad: “Usually very poor judgment 
that happens to work out all right.” 


























RALSTON IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Wouldn’t it have been easier to fix the 
roof?” 


Husband: “What! no supper ready? 


: “Wait just five minutes.” 
Husband: “Will it be ready then?” 
Wife: “No, but then I’ll go with you.” 


* 


A vacuum cleaner salesman scattered 
a sack of dirt on the rug in the farm- 
house parlor. 

“Madam,” he said to the lady of the 
“T’ll eat every bit of dirt that 
this electric sweeper won’t pick up.” 

“T’ll get you a spoon,” she replied. 
“We don’t have electricity here.” 


* 


The woman tourist posed for a snap- 
shot in front of the fallen pillars of an 
ancient temple in Greece. 

“Don’t get the car in the picture,” she 
warned, “or my husband will think I ran 
into the place.” 


A pleasant voice came over the wire 
at 2 a.m. into the ear of the department 
store manager. “I simply had to tell you 
how much I like the furniture I bought 
last week.” 

“That’s fine,” answered the manager, 
trying to control his temper. “But why 
did you telephone me at 2 a.m. to thank 

e ’ 


“Because,” the voice said, “your truck 
just delivered it.” 


CONESTOGA ‘S54 COMMITTEE 


THE CONESTOGA WAGON once again carries the mail (see story) 


The Democrats are also firing their 
big campaign guns. Former Presi- 
dent Truman is scheduled to speak 
at a huge rally in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, next October 16. He will make 
a number of other TV and personal 
appearances, Democrats say, if his 
health permits. 

Adlai Stevenson, 1952 Democratic 
Presidential candidate, is on an ex- 
tended campaign to speak for Demo- 
cratic legislators up for election next 
November. He will also be one of 
the chief speakers at a Democratic 
rally in Los Angeles on October 9. 


Voting in Honduras 


The little Central American land of 
Honduras is in the midst of one of its 
most bitter election campaigns in many 
years. The country’s voters are sched- 
uled to choose a president and mem- 
bers of their legislature next October 
10. 

Newsman John McDermott, writing 
in the Chicago Daily News, believes 
there is a 50-50 chance that a revolu- 
tion will break out in Honduras either 
before or after the forthcoming elec- 
tions. He gives the following sketch 
of the Latin American land’s politi- 
cal scene: 

There are three big political parties 
in Honduras vying for control of the 
government. To win the presidency, 
a group must obtain a majority of all 
votes cast in the election. None of 
the parties is likely to secure the votes 
needed to take office. The result may 
be a deadlock. Such deadlocks, in 
Honduras, are usually broken when 
one group tries to seize‘power by force. 

The little Central American land is 
next door to Guatemala, which was 
ruled by a pro-communist government 
until it was overthrown last summer. 
Honduras Reds, who appear to be gain- 
ing in strength, are likely to profit 
from the struggle for power among the 
three big political parties. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 
deal with (1) the Supreme Court and 
cases before it, and (2) West Germany 
today and tomorrow. 





A tower will soon be built in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the singing bells 
which the people of the Netherlands 
gave our country last spring. 





SPORTS 


E World Series will get under 
way this week. The annual clash 
—when the champions of the Ameri- 
can League meet the champions of the 
National League—is the climax of the 
baseball season. The world’s cham- 
pionship goes to the team which first 
wins four games. 

This fall’s competition will be the 
51st time the series has been held. The 
first was in 1903. No series was held 
in 1904, but since that time there has 
never been a miss. American League 
teams have won 33 series, while the 
National League champions have 
triumphed 17 times. 

The New York Yankees are the out- 
standing team in Worid Series his- 
tory. They have won 16 of the 20 
classics in which they have appeared. 
Their feat of winning the World Series 
for the past five years is unequaled. 
This week’s championship play will be 
the first time since 1948 that the 
Yankees have not participated. 

In the National League the St. Louis 
Cardinals have the best record in the 
autumn play-offs. The Cards have 
won six series in nine attempts. They 
are the only National League team to 
have won a world’s championship in 
the last 12 years. 

Over the years, the baseball classic 
has produced many heroes. Last au- 
tumn’s star was Billy Martin, Yankee 
second baseman. He led both teams 
at bat, and drove in the winning run 
in the deciding game. 

Since the New York Yankees have 
won so many World Series, it is nat- 
ural that their players—past and pres- 
ent—hold many records in the autumn 
competition. For example, Joe Di- 






































INTERLAND! IN SAT 
“I thought they settled all this foolish- 
ness last year!” 


RDAY EVENING f° 


Maggio, who retired in 1951, has 
played in the most World Series games 
—5l. The late Babe Ruth set a record 
by hitting 15 home runs in the fall 
play-offs. 

Allie Reynolds, a present-day 
Yankee, and Charlie Ruffing, a former 
member of the team, share the pitch- 
ing record for most victories. Each 
turned in seven wins in Series play. 

Taking part in the Series brings the 
players a sizable income. Members 
of the winning team are awarded a 
larger share of the proceeds than are 
the losers. The highest shares came 
in 1953 when each member of the 
winning New York Yankees received 
$8,280 as a World Series prize. 
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Mounting Campaign Costs 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Corrupt Practices Act requires that 
candidates for House and Senate turn 
in a report on the money they spend 
in campaigning. It limits a candi- 
date’s spending to a maximum of 
$5,000 in contests for House seats, and 
to a maximum of $25,000 in Senate 
contests. 

The Hatch Act places a limit of 3 
million dollars on spending by national 
party committees in each political cam- 
paign. It forbids an individual to give 
more than $5,000 during any one year 
to the campaign of a candidate for 
federal office. It also restricts the 
political activity of government em- 
ployes. 

Unfortunately, these laws are inef- 
fective in many ways. They are so full 
of loopholes that their limits of giving 
and spending can be—and frequently 
are—legally and easily avoided. Here 
are some of the joopholes: 





RAEBURN, HOE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMEN: Leonard 
Hall of the Republican Party (left) and 
Stephen Mitchell of the Democratic 
Party. Each directs the activities of his 
party in political campaigns. 


(1) The laws do not apply to pri- 
mary elections (the balloting by which 
parties choose their candidates to run 
in the main elections). The fact is, 
though, that in some states the major 
contest and the heaviest spending come 
in the primaries. A good example 
is Texas, mentioned earlier. 

In Texas, as in many other southern 
states, it is practically certain that 
the Democratic candidate will win the 
final election, since Democrats far out- 
number Republicans. Therefore, the 
Democratic primary is viewed as the 
crucial contest, and the candidates 
make their big effort, financially and 
otherwise, in this race. The same situ- 
ation prevails in certain northern 
states which are overwhelmingly Re- 
publican year after year. 

Yet in no state are candidates re- 
quired by federal law to make spend- 
ing reports on the primary campaign. 
How meaningless this makes the law 
is shown by the findings of a House 
committee a few years ago. The group 
revealed that in the last mid-term elec- 
tions—in 1950—there was greater 
spending ia the primaries in 19 states 
than in the final elections. 


Spending Limits 


(2) The limits of spending for 
House and Senate seats apply only to 
spending by the candidate himself or 
by any person for him: “with his 
knowledge and consent.” In certain 
states, the groups that do most of a 
candidate’s financing do it without his 
“knowledge or consent’——technically 
at least. Thus, so long as the candi- 
date conveniently “looks the other 
way,” a report does not have to be 


made on funds contributed by his sup- 
porters. 

(3) According to the law, certain 
expenses do not have to be reported. 


For example, a candidate need not re- 
port traveling expenses, the cost of 
stationery and postage, telephone and 
telegraph bills, or the expense of dis- 
tributing circulars. One observer has 
pointed out that “a candidate could 
call every voter in the state and write 
all of them personal letters, and it 
wouldn’t be counted in what he could 
spend on an election.” 

(4) While the law says one can’t 
contribute more than $5,000 a year to 
the campaign of a single candidate, the 
same person can contribute the maxi- 
mum amount to more than one candi- 
date. Moreover, a person can con- 
tribute a sum exceeding $5,000 to one 
candidate by the simple device of split- 
ting the total gift into separate con- 
tributions of $5,000 or less from dif- 
ferent members of his family. 

(5) Although a national political 
committee cannot spend more than 3 
million dollars in a campaign, there is 
no check on the number of national 
committees that can be formed. Thus, 
in recent years a number of separate 
committees set up on a national scale 
have appeared in each of the major 
parties. 


Widespread Evasion 


As these examples indicate, evasion 
of the present laws is widespread. 
During and after each election cam- 
paign, there are many demands that 
the laws be overhauled. Already these 
demands are being heard again. They 
raise an important question: Is it 
really possible to control political cam- 
paign spending effectively? 

Many Congressmen and others who 
have studied the problem think that 
abuses can be curbed. They contend, 
though, that there will have to be a 
new approach to the problem. Here is 
what they have to say: 

“First of all, spending limits should 
be raised to take into account the tre- 
mendous growth in the voting popula- 
tion, the big rise in prices that has 
occurred in the last 15 years, and the 
increasing use of radio and television. 
One of the major reasons for evasion 
of the campaign laws is the unrealistic 
spending levels they set. 

“After new levels have been agreed 
upon, then the government should 





strictly enforce them. It should let 
the public know exactly how much 
money each party and candidate is 
spending, where it comes from, and 
where it goes. If voters have these 
facts, they can decide for themselves 
whether a particular party or candi- 
date is getting too much money from 
a relatively few people rather than 
being supported by large numbers of 
small contributors.” 

Those who support these general 
ideas make several specific recom- 
mendations on how to curb abuses in 
political campaigns. Among the sug- 
gestions that have been made are the 
following: 

Strengthening present laws. Maxi- 
mum spending in ‘a Senate contest 
should be increased from $25,000 to 
$250,000, and the upper limit for 
House candidates should be raised 
from $5,000 to $25,000. With the 
increased limits, every cent that a 
candidate spends or is spent by other 
groups in his behalf must be reported 
to the government and the public at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Primary elections need to be subject 
to the same restraints applied to final 
elections. 

The Hatch Act should be amended to 
permit a national committee to spend 
10 million dollars a year on a cam- 
paign, rather than 3 million as at pres- 
ent. However, all spending would be 
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ADLAI STEVENSON, Democratic Presidential nominee in 1952, is urging 
Americans to vote for his party’s candidates in the November election 





UNITED PRESS 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER is campaigning to keep Republicans in control of 
both the United States Senate and the House of Representatives 


done by one national committee for 
each party instead of by several 
groups. 

Every person who donates to more 
than one candidate or more than one 
campaign committee should have to 
report his gifts to a central agency 
before the election. This agency would 
then make public reports. 

Government financing. It has been 
proposed from time to time that the 
government pay the expenses of na- 
tional campaigns. Those favoring this 
plan say it would utterly remove the 
threat of corruption, since no candi- 
date would have to depend on individ- 
uals for donations. They say it would 
be a big step toward “cleaning up” 
politics, and would improve the caliber 
of lawmaking bodies. 


Impossible Plan? 


Critics of the proposal contend that 
it would be impossible to administer 
fairly. They think that the party in 
power would find various. ways to be 
able to spend more money on cam- 
paigning than the party out of power. 
They also point out that it would in- 
crease the costs of government. 

Other suggestions do not go so far 
as this proposal, but call for partial 
government aid. For example, former 
Senator William Benton of Connecti- 
cut has suggested that candidates for 
federal office be allowed a given period 
—8 or 10 weeks, perhaps—to mail, 
free of charge, their views to the 
voters. (Present mailing privileges 
held by Congressmen do not apply to 
campaign materials.) 

These are among the measures that 
are being suggested to eliminate finan- 
cial abuses in political campaigns. 
Many members of Congress, as well 
as a great many other Americans, feel 
that some kind of new action is needed. 
As more money is poured into the 1954 
campaign, it is certain that there will 
be more demands for stricter control 


. of campaign giving and spending. 





Pronunciations 


Abadan—a’ba-dian’ 

Adenauer—a’ duh-now-er 

Ali Abdoh—l’i 4b’dé 

Fazlollah Zahedi—fi’zl6-la’ za’hé-dé’ 

Mendes-France—mén dés-frans’ 

Mohammed Mossadegh—moo-ham’ mud 
maw-sa-dék 

Mohammed Riza Pahlevi—moo-ham’- 
mud ri-za’ pa’luh-vé’ 

Pescadores—pés ki-do'rés 

Quemoy—ké-moy’ 

Schleswig-Holstein—shlas’ vik-h6l’shtin 

Tehran—té-hran’ 
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Valuable Trait 


By Walter E. Myer 








ARLIER this month, many tele- 
vision viewers around the coun- 
try saw Doris Hart win the national 
singles tennis title for women. They 
were impressed by the never-say-die 
spirit of the young woman from Flor- 
ida. Three times she was only a sin- 
gle point from defeat, but she fought 
back to win. 

Those who watched the telecast from 
Forest Hills were impressed, too, with 
the remarks of Miss Hart after she re- 
ceived the championship cup. She said 


that her success in becoming the U. S. “ 


champion was due, in large degree, to 
her mother, father, and brother. Their 
encouragement and loyalty, she said, 
had kept her from becoming discour- 
aged during the many years in which 
the U. S. championship always seemed 
to elude her grasp. 

Several hours later Vic Seixas, the 
new champion in men’s play, spoke in 
a similar vein. He gave credit to his 
parents for making it possible for him 
to have the time to devote to tennis 
that is required in the making of a 
champion. 

In their moments of triumph, many 
athletes would not think to share 
credit with members of their families. 
The loyal backing 
of, one’s own fam- 
ily is often taken 
for granted. The 
attitudes of Doris 
Hart and Vic 
Seixas are good ex- 
amples of thought- 
fulness, a trait 
which all of us 
should cultivate. 

Thoughtfulness 
may be defined, simply, as thinking of 
others, and trying to make life a little 
more pleasant or a bit easier for them. 
It means conferring on members of 
your family, on schoolmates, teachers, 
and others the considerate and cour- 
teous treatment you would like if you 
were in their places. 

How often have you heard someone 
utter an unthinking remark that hurt 
another person’s feelings? How many 
times on a rainy day have you seen 
a careless automobile driver speed 
through a puddle, unconcerned that 
muddy water is being splashed over 
bystanders? In these and countless 
other cases where hard feelings are 
created, they could have been avoided 
through a simple display of thought- 
fulness. 

To find out whether or not you have 
acquired this trait,.ask yourself such 
questions as these: Am I quiet if 
another member of my family in the 
same room is listening to a radio 
broadcast or. watching a_ television 
program? Do I leave the kitchen in 
tidy condition after preparing an 
after-school snack? When a family 
picnic or a school party takes place, 
am I willing to do my share of the 
work involved in the undertaking? Do 
I show my appreciation for the aid 
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that parents, teachers, and others give ~ 


me? 

If you can answer these and similar 
questions in the affirmative, you are 
acquiring the trait of thoughtfulness. 
If you answer some in the negative, 
though, you would do well to make 
further efforts along this line. You 
will find the effort worthwhile. 
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FORMOSA, Quemoy, and other islands off the coast of communist China 


The Fight for Quemoy 


Chinese Reds Pound Nationalist-Held Island with Artillery 
and Are Also Threatening to Attack Formosa 


ED Chinese bombardment of .the 

island of Quemoy once again puts 
a spotlight on the long struggle be- 
tween communists and the anti-com- 
munist forces of General Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

Chiang holds Quemoy, Formosa, the 
Pescadores, and some other islands. 
He has held them since communists 
conquered the mainland of China and 
drove him and his troops out late in 
1949. 

The United States recognizes 
Chiang as the lawful head of China’s 
Nationalist government. We do not 
recognize the communists who hold the 
huge China mainland. 

Since the end of August, Quemoy 
Island and some smaller ones have 
been under attack by the Chinese 
communists. Late in August, the 
communists raided Quemoy and took 
a Nationalist soldier prisoner. Early 
in September, communist artillery fire 
killed two American officers who were 
on Quemoy helping to train Chiang’s 
army. The communists have also been 
threatening to attack the island of 
Formosa. 

The U.S. Navy’s 7th fleet has stand- 
ing orders to protect Formosa and 
the nearby Pescadores from commu- 
nist attack. As this was written, how- 
ever, our government had not an- 
nounced whether we would also defend 
Quemoy. 

Quemoy is within artillery range 
of the communist island of Amoy (see 
map) and is dangerously close to the 
communist-held mainland. Using our 
fleet to protect Quemoy could be risky 
and might get us into a hard war that 
could lead to a major world conflict. 

Fifty square miles in area, Quemoy 
is less than the size of Washington, 
D. C. Population numbers about 50,- 
000 natives, most of whom are engaged 
in raising rice and wheat. In addi- 
tion, there are about 30,000 Nationai- 
ist treops who use the island as a base 
for raids and spying on the mainland. 


The Pescadores are about midway 
between the mainland and Formosa. 
The group of 64 islands has a total 
area of 77 square miles, or a little 
more than that of Washington, D. C. 
Population is about 67,000. Most of 
the islanders are fishermen. Some 
grow corn, fruit, peanuts, and sugar 
cane on small farms. 


Chiang’s Headquarters 


Largest and most important of the 
Nationalist islands is Formosa. A 
lush, green, tropical land, “the beauti- 
ful isle” is just under 14,000 square 
miles in size, or about as large as Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut combined. 

Population is about 10% million, in- 
cluding around 2 million refugees from 
the communist mainland and 500,000 
Nationalist troops. 

Most of the native Formosans are 
engaged in agriculture, and their chief 
crops are sugar cane, rice and tea. 
Formosa has rich resources—includ- 
ing coal, oil, water power and forests. 
These resources have made possible 
the development of some industries. 
Paper, chemicals, and cement are man- 
ufactured, and sugar is refined. 

Japan seized Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores from China in 1895, and ruled 
them for 50 years. After World War 
II, the islands were returned to China. 
When Chiang was driven from the 
mainland in 1949, he made Formosa 
the headquarters of his Nationalist 
government. 

For several years, the natives bit- 
terly resented the presence of Chiang 
and the refugees that came with him. 
The Formosans felt that Chiang ruled 
them dictatorially and gave them no 
voice in their government. In 1947, 
they tried to revolt against him, but 
were defeated. 

Since that time; Chiang has made 
a number of changes in the methods 
of government. Formosans now have 
more voice in their local affairs and 
can elect their own local officials. 


Radio—TV 
Movies 











“America’s oldest unrehearsed dis- 
cussion program” is the distinction 
proudly held by “American Forum.” 
This radio and TV show brings to- 
gether Congressmen and other out- 
standing figures in public life for the 
discussion of current issues. Ques- 
tions from a specially selected studio 
audience serve as a springboard for 
the lively give-and-take. ~ 

The program originates in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Particular attention is given 
to national issues. At one time or 
another, nearly all the best known Con- 
gressmen have appeared on the show. 

“American Forum” was first con- 
ducted on a radio network in 1928. 
Since 1949 it has also been televised. 
Theodore Granik is director of the 
program, while Stephen McCormick 
serves as moderator. For the time of 
this NBC offering, consult your local 
newspapers. 


In the Green Mountains of New 
England, engineers are now making 
final adjustments on a _ transmitter 
that is bringing television to Vermont, 
the last state in the union to have TV. 
The 120-foot transmitter is located on 
Mt. Mansfield, famous among winter 
sports enthusiasts for its superb ski- 
ing slopes. 

The transmitter will not only serve 
Vermont but will spread TV into sec- 
tions of Maine, New Hampshire, north- 
ern New York, and southern Canada. 
In some of these areas, television re- 
ception has been difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

Not only do all 48 states now have 
TV, but it is also spreading into out- 
lying U. S. territories. Two stations 
are now operating in Anchorage, 
Alaska. Hawaii and Puerto Rico have 
had television for some time now. 


* 


Every now and then, British film- 
makers send a gay, enchanting movie 
our way. Such a picture is “High and 
Dry,” a film which sees a grizzled, 
old skipper (Alex Mackenzie) pitted 
against a high-powered business exec- 
utive (Paul Douglas). 
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SCENE from “High and Dry,” British 
film starring Paul Douglas 


Douglas, an American businessman, 
wants a valuable cargo shipped from 
London to one of the Scottish isles. 
By mistake, the cargo is assigned to 
Mackenzie’s ancient, battered craft, 
which seems about ready to fall apart. 
The businessman frantically tries to 
get the cargo back, but the stubborn 
skipper is determined to deliver it. 
Events which follow make this a movie 
of rare humor and interest. 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - As a Carpenter 


ARPENTRY offers good career op- 

portunities for young men who 
like to combine mental activity with 
physical labor. 

Your duties, if you choose this trade, 
will involve general carpentry work 
that goes into the construction of 
buildings. “Rough” carpenters build 
forms for concrete work, put up scaf- 
folds, and build the frames of homes 
and other structures. “Finish” car- 
penters lay floors, put up doors, make 
cabinets, and perform other similar 
duties. : 

Your qualifications should include 
capable hands and a strong back. You 
should also have a good memory, for 
a carpenter must be able to follow oral 
and written directions accurately. 

Your training can begin while in 
high school. Besides your regular high 
school subjects, take as many courses 
as possible in mathematics, mechani- 
cal drawing, and woodworking. Any 
hobby, such as wood carving, which 
helps to develop manual dexterity is 
useful to you if you want to be a car- 
penter. 

After finishing high school, you can 
learn the trade by starting as a 
trainee and working with experienced 
men over a period of time. Eventually, 
you wil! learn the fundamentals of 
carpentry and will qualify for a job as 
a skilled craftsman. 

A four- or five-year apprenticeship, 
however, offers a better approach if 
you want to become a journeyman— 
or highly skilled worker. Labor unions 
and employers together arrange the 
apprentice program, which includes 


classroom study as well as on-the-job 
training. 

If you become an apprentice, you 
will start out by doing simple tasks 
and receiving instructions from skilled 
workmen. You will also study shop 
mathematics, how to read blueprints, 
and local laws and regulations that 
apply to the trade. 
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POWER TOOLS speed a carpenter’s 
work considerably 


Job opportunities, in the form of re- 
pair and maintenance work, are avail- 
able for journeymen in factories and 
large buildings. Some carpenters, es- 
pecially those who live in the smaller 
communities, work as contractors in 
the building field. Usually, though, 
journeymen work directly for contrac- 
tors and on construction projects. 

Your earnings as a journeyman will 
vary, depending upon the locality in 





which you are employed, your ability, 
and the type of carpentry work you 
do. The average wage for journey- 
men, according to a recent figure, is 
about $2.00 an hour, or $80 for a 40- 
hour week. An apprentice usually 
earns about half of the established 
journeyman’s wage, but he receives 
pay boosts at regular intervals until 
he completes his training. 

Advantages are (1) the work re- 
quires a combination of physical and 
mental exercise, and (2) it offers good 
opportunities for advancement. A 
highly skilled carpenter can become a 
foreman or superintendent. He can 
also start a contracting business of his 
own. 

Disadvantages include the uncer- 
tainty of employment found in this 
field. In some sections of the country, 
construction comes to a halt during 
the winter months. Also, the building 
industry is often one of the first to 
feel the effects of a business depres- 
sion. 

Further information about appren- 
ticeships in your community can be 
obtained from local contracting firms 
and from the nearby offices of your 
State Employment Service. You can 
also get a free pamphlet, entitled “‘Na- 
tional Standards for Carpentry Ap- 
prenticeship,” from the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, U. S. Department of La- 
bor, Washington 25, D. C. 





The Army is planning to issue new 
green uniforms in 1956. With the 
new uniforms, soldiers will wear black 
ties, socks, and shoes. 





Historical Backgrounds - - The Censure Issue 


SPECIAL Senate committee has 

been conducting hearings to de- 
termine. whether Joseph McCarthy of 
Wisconsin should be censured (criti- 
cized) for conduct while in office. 

Followers of McCarthy feel that he 
should not be censured and argue that 
he deserves praise for his actions in 
hunting out communists in govern- 
ment. Those who oppose McCarthy 
argue that he has been unfair in 
handling witnesses during communist 
investigations and that he should be 
criticized. 

Whether the special committee will 
ask the Senate to votega censure of 
the Wisconsin senator was not known 
when this story was written. In the 
past, however, senators generally have 
been reluctant to criticize or try to 
punish one of their colleagues. The 
past provides little to guide us in 
studying the McCarthy case, for there 
have been no previous cases that quite 
resemble the present one. 

In 1850, a Senate committee con- 
demned Senator Henry Foote of Mis- 
sissippi for threatening a colleague 
with a revolver during a debate. The 
committee did not recommend any pun- 
ishment, though, and the Senate took 
no vote on the matter. 

In 1902, both of South Carolina’s 
senators—John McLaurin and Ben- 
jamin Tillman—were voted under cen- 
sure. McLaurin, the record shows, 
called Tillman a liar during debate 
over proposed legislation. The two 
fought on the Senate floor until other 
senators separated them. 

The Senate by vote held the two 


South Carolina members “in con- 
tempt.” There was some discussion 
about removing them from office, but 
after they apologized for their actions 
and after some debate, the matter was 
dropped. 

In 1929, Senator Hiram Bingham of 
Connecticut got into difficulties for 
employing a lobbyist and letting him 
attend a private meeting of a commit- 
tee studying proposed changes in our 
tariff laws. A motion of censure was 
adopted against Bingham, although 
the motion did clear him of dishonest 
intentions. He continued in office un- 
til the end of his term, but was not re- 
elected in 1932. 

The House of Representatives, with 
a larger membership than the Senate, 
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HIRAM BINGHAM of Connecticut, a 
senator in 1929, against whom the Sen- 
ate voted a resolution of censure 


has considered a greater number of 
censure cases than has the upper house 
of Congress. Nevertheless, like the 
Senate, the House rarely has approved 
motions of censure. 

In 1798, Representative Roger Gris- 
wold of- Connecticut questioned the 
military record of a colleague, Repre- 
sentative Asa Lyon of Vermont. The 
two had a fight, and a resolution was 
introduced to expel both members. The 
motion failed to get House approval, 
and the two men remained in office. 

In general, the House has followed 
the policy of not censuring a member 
for actions frowned upon—if the mem- 
ber apologizes. Like the Senate, the 
House seems to feel that the voters 
should be the judges of their congress- 
men. If the voters approve actions 
of a senator or a representative, they 
may re-elect him. If the voters don’t 
like his actions, they may elect some- 
one else to take his place. Such is the 
view of many lawmakers. 

Those who are on the other side 
of this controversy argue as follows: 
“Suppose a senator, who is elected 
to office for a six-year term, engages 
in improper or unethical conduct soon 
after he gets to Washington. Surely, 
it is not right to wait four or five 
years to give the voters a chance to 
condemn his actions! The Senate, in 
order to protect its good name and 
the nation’s best interests, must disci- 
pline any of its members whose con- 
duct is undesirable.” 

These conflicting opinions have been 
argued back and forth on various oc- 
casions for many years. 





Study Guide 


Campaign Spending 


1. Why has the cost of conducting a 
political campaign gone up in recent 
years? 

2. How much did the parties report 
that they spent in the 1952 election cam- 
paign? 

8. Why is large-scale spending in pur- 
suit of public office regarded as an evil? 











4. List the main provisions of the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act and the 
Hatch Act. 


5. Describe some of the loopholes in 
these laws. 


6. In what respects has it been sug- 
gested that these laws be strengthened? 


7. What other proposals have been 
made for financing national campaigns? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that the proposal to 
raise spending limits for congressional 
campaigns would help to solve this prob- 
lem? Why, or why not? 


2. Would you favor or oppose having 
the federal government finance national 
elections? Give reasons to support your 
answer. 


iran’s Oil 


1. Give at least two reasons why it is 
considered important that the Iranian 
oil deadlock is nearing solution. 


2. Why did Iran develop resentment 
toward Britain in connection with the 
oil industry? What did she do because 
of this resentment? 


3. Why wasn’t Iran able to run a large- 
scale petroleum industry by herself? 


4. Describe the downfall of Moham- 
med Mossadegh’s regime. 


5. Tell of the oil agreement that Prime 
Minister Zahedi’s government has made 
with a group of western companies. 


6. Discuss the living conditions of 
Iran’s farm population. 


7. In what ways is the United States 
helping that country? 


8. Why would Russia like to get con- 
trol of Iran? 


Discussion 


Do you feel that our government 
should increase or reduce the amount of 
assistance it is now giving to Iran? 
Explain your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Do our officials prefer to use SEATO 
or Manila Pact in describing the Pacific 
defense system? Why? 


2. Why are Allied leaders worried 
about the recent state election setback 
suffered by West Germany’s Chancellor 
Adenauer? 


38. How does each of our big political 
parties interpret the Maine election re- 
sults? 


4. Why does newsman John McDer- 
mott foresee trouble in Honduras? 


5. What remarkable feat does Iran’s 
Ali Abdoh perform in athletics? 


6. In what ways did the Conestoga 
wagons help our forefathers? 


7. Why are many members of both 
houses of Congress reluctant to censure 
any of their members? Why do other 
members feel such a policy is necessary 
at times? . 


8. What is hoped to be accomplished by 
the nine-power conference of the western 
nations? 
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An “At- 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (d) bitter; 2 (d) exiles; 3 (a) not 
essential; 4. (b) adjacent; 5. (b) manner 
of speech; 6. (d) dismay; 7. (a) present 
office-holders. 





